CHAPTER XVII.

GENEEAL SITUATION IN JULY 1886.

EAKLY in 1886 it was recognized that troops alone could not
suffice for the work of pacification, but that the special difficulties
in Burma would be overcome rather by the vigorous administration
of civil government, and by the creation of an efficient police,

than  by the employment   of   military

FormationofMilitaryPolice.     detac]iments   scattered OV6T  the face   of

the country. Eeinf or cements of troops were at any time obtainable
from India, but the available reserve of efficient police was much
more limited. As the Burmese character is averse to discipline,
and as the old Burmese police were incapable of coping with the
dacoits and rebel bands, no time was lost in issuing orders for en-
listing, training, and sending over to Burma a large body of police
recruited from the warlike races of the Punjab and the North-West
Provinces of India. In addition to 2,000 volunteers from the Indian
police, and to the ordinary native police force of Lower Burma,
6,530 trained recruits were sent to Upper and Lower Burma during
the rainy season of 1886 ; so that, with the 24,184 troops already
in that country, the total of troops and military * police for service
throughout the whole province rose to 32,720.

It will not be out of place to remark here that the Irrawaddy
Flotilla Company, which had rendered such great assistance in .the
advance on Mandalay, did even more for the country after the
annexation than before. They put on express steamers, without
cargo flats, to run once a week between Rangoon and Mandalay,
and improved communication between Mandalay and Bhamo
by running regular weekly steamers. They also instituted short
services between Mandalay and important stations up and down,
the Irrawaddy, and began to ply regularly on the Chindwin river.
For these new lines the company received no subsidy, though they
obtained a large amount of Government work. Every steamer
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